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THEY PUT ON 
THE DONEGAN 
AT ETON 

By PETER LONDON 


Lonnie Donegan, the man who started the skiffle craze five 
years ago and is now one of Britain’s most successful enter¬ 
tainers, once made a pleasant discovery in an aeroplane 
bound for Glasgow. The plane was full of Eton boys going 
home for the Summer holidays and when Lonnie and his 
manager Cyril Berlin climbed aboard there was an instant 
buzz of greeting and excitement. 

They all knew Lonnie’s music, continually played his records 
at school, and were a devoted but discriminating fan club. So 
he spent the air trip signing autographs and talking disc music 
with them. 


'T'here is no doubt that Lonnie’s 
songs and guitar-playing 
make a great appeal to 
youngsters, and particularly those 
in the seven to - fourteen age 
group. 

Letters from schools reach him 
almost daily, many of them from 
masters inviting him to their 
schools to open fetes or present 
prizes at sports days. His only 
regret is that he cannot accept 
these invitations; there are so 
many that they would leave him 
little time for work. 

Today Lonnie is one of Britain’s 
busiest entertainers, yet just five 
years ago he was known only to 
jazz fans, as a member of Chris 
Barber’s Jazz Band, in which he 
played guitar and banjo and 
occasionally sang. Lonnie's great 
interest then—as now—was in the 
roots of jazz, its origins in folk 
music, working songs, blues, negro 
spirituals. He was also attracted 
to the instruments used in those 
days, the banjo and home-made 
guitar, the washboard, the drums 
and primitive double-bass type 
instruments. 


of players within the Barber Band 
to perform this type of music. 
They called it a skiffle group 
from another original term in 
jazz. 

The Barber Band was playing 
at London’s Royal Festival Hall 
in a jazz concert late in 1954 and 
their record company seized the 
chance to make a long-playing 
disc of their whole show. Lonnie 
suggested that the skiffle group 
should do two tracks on the LP 
to provide a change of pace and 
sound. Two skiffle numbers were 
included —Rock Island Line and 
John Henry. 

Sweeping the country 

Lonnie and his boys pocketed 
their ordinary recording fee (“Two 
pounds ten shillings extra,” 
Lonnie says with a wry smile) and 
the LP was duly issued. 

It sold well enough for the 
company to re-issue some of the 
tracks as single discs a year later. 
Rock Island Line caught the 
public ear and within a few 
.weeks was all the rage. 


Lonnie gathered a small group By the 



Lonnie Donegan with his guitar 


end of 1956 Lonnie 
Donegan, the little- 
known skiffle player, 
had sold nearly two 
million of his discs. 
A new word and a 
new style had arrived 
—skiffle. It was a 
craze that swept the 
country. 

It couldn’t last, of 
course, but Lonnie 
could. Playing folk 
songs, jazz, and giv¬ 
ing new treatments 
to old style comic 
songs, Lonnie emerged 
as an all-round enter¬ 
tainer. He has a disc 
in the Top Ten 



PARK 


COW 


every season, his TV series 
Putting On The Donegan has 
grown into high rating entertain¬ 
ment; he has played in panto¬ 
mime; he has toured America, 
Australia, Britain. 

Lonnie was born in Glasgow of 
Irish descent 30 years ago, was 
brought to London as a child, and 
grew up in a London suburb. 

Start at 17 

Although his father was a pro¬ 
fessional violinist for some time, 
Lonnie showed no active interest 
in music till he was 17. Then, 
working in a City stockbroker’s 
office, he met a boy who played 
guitar in local dance bands. That 
was ■ the beginning of Lonnie’s 
path to the top, a path that took 
him through amateur dance bands, 
jazz clubs, semi-professional jazz 
band work and on to Chris Bar¬ 
ber and skiffle. 

His real name is Anthony. He 
took the name Lonnie from an 
American blues singer, Lonnie 
Johnson, who he idolised. 

Lonnie is married, has two 
small daughters, lives at Wood¬ 
ford, and when he gets time likes 
football, photography, car driving, 
and studying the history of jazz 
and folk music. 


Lilliput for 
Durban 

There is something very attrac¬ 
tive about miniature towns and 
villages, Lilliputs in which every 
visitor feels a Gulliver. One of 
the most famous is Bekonscot in 
Buckinghamshire; another is 
Madurodam, near The Hague, 
Holland. 

Now the idea has spread to 
South Africa. Durban is to have 
a model town complete with river, 
harbour, commercial centre, parks, 
airport, and model transport. It 
will cost £10,000 to build, and all 
the profits from its display will go 
to charity. 


DRAIN RIDE 

Some officials in Paris went for 
a short ride along a drain the 
other day in little electric cars. It 
was rather a special occasion, but 
then the drain itself is rather 
special, for it is a new one running 
for about lOj- miles under the 
French capital at a depth of 300 
feet—the deepest in France—and 
has cost about £8,500,000. 

The ride followed the official 
opening of the drain. 


Brought up to London to ap¬ 
pear at a children’s party in 
aid of charity, Winnie Wilts 
was tethered to a parking 
meter while waiting to make 
her entrance. She must have 
wondered if this was quite 
the correct way to treat a 
pedigree Jersey. 

Peck of 
trouble 

A woodpecker has been causing 
trouble at a certain home in 
Tampa Florida. 

The bird first of all forsook 
the trees in order to peck away 
at a metal-topped telegraph pole. 
Then the metal was replaced with 
timber and the bird transferred 
its attention to the metal roof of 
this home. 

Maybe the bird likes the metallic 
note; but, whatever the reason, 
it starts its rapid drilling at the 
same time every morning, very 
early. At first the family found 
this a good substitute for an alarm 
clock, but on days when they want 
to sleep a little longer the bird is 
less welcomo. 

The solution would seem to 
be to get a wooden roof—or a 
different woodpecker. 
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OUR HOMELAND 


In beautiful Bossington, 
near Porlock, Somerset. 


STRIVING FOR UNITY 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


Owing to the great number of 
snake-bite cases in the West 
Country, an R.A.F. helicopter is 
standing-by at Chivenor, Devon, 
ready for the station medical 
officer to take serum to victims. 

Australia recently gave nearly 
10,000 tons of wheat and over 
62,000 tons of coal to Pakistan 
under the Colombo Plan. 

The Government is to build 
over 750 youth clubs and centres 
in the next two or three years at 
a cost of about £7,000,000. 

Israel has become the seventh 
country to launch a weather rocket 
into space, the other six being the 
U.S.A., Russia, France, Britain, 
Italy, and Japan. The Israeli 
rocket reached a height of nearly 
50 miles. 

JOURNEY OF A CRAB 

A crab tagged some years ago at 
Sheringham, Norfolk, has been 
caught 100 miles away at Filey, 
Yorkshire. 

Over 2,500,000 copies of the 
new translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment have been sold since it was 
published , in March. 


The tiny republic of San Marino 
in Italy has accepted £81,000 from 
Britain as compensation for 
accidental bomb damage during 
the war. 

A stone from Falaise Castle, 
William the Conqueror’s birth¬ 
place, has been placed in a wall of 
Hastings Castle. This is in return 
for a stone sent from Hastings to 
Falaise last year. 

BACK WENT THE CAT 

A cat named Tootie has walked 
50 miles back to the old home 
at Luton from which her owners 
moved six months ago. 

George, thought to be the oldesl 
duck in the world, died recently at 
Lowestoft at the age of 32. Egg- 
laying long ago proved that 
George was no gentleman, but the 
name persisted. 


THEY SAY... 

'^y'jSDOM is not the same thing as 
intellectuality, and is cer¬ 
tainly not the monopoly of the 
learned. 

Sir Hector Hetlierington, 
Principal, Glasgow University 


DOWN THEIR STREET 


The background to this skipping session is the ntw Mersey 
Bridge between Widnes and Runcorn. The bridge is to be 
officially opened by Princess Alexandra on Friday. 


By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 


The last nine months have brought about great changes in 
Britain’s approach to her Central African problems. 

New constitutions have now been worked out for the three 
territories forming the Federation of Central Africa—Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and NyaSaland. 

These codes of government are meant to unite the dark- 
skinned African majorities and the white and Asian minorities 
into one society. 

They have been revised now because, when the Federation 
was created on 1st August, 1953, provision was made for a 
review of its working after about seven years. 

But the new plans have created strained situations, not just 
between Africans and non-Africans but between different 
political groups and parties within the main races. 


56 years ago in Berlin, where his 
father was an official at the British 
Embassy. 

Young Edgar was educated at 
Shrewsbury and Oxford, and then 
went farming in Southern 
Rhodesia. After war service 
between 1939 and 1945 he became 
his adopted country's representa¬ 
tive in London, then returned to 
Salisbury as Southern Rhodesia’s 
Finance Minister. 

He was knighted in 1954 and 
three years, later became the first 
Federal representative in Washing¬ 
ton. Soon afterwards he was 
called back to become Premier of 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Mr. Joshua Nkomo 

Like Sir Roy Welensky, the 
Federal Prime Minister, Sir Edgar 
is dedicated to making federation 
work. But African leaders through¬ 
out the three territories dislike 
working it under non-African rule. 

That is why the referendum is 
so important. If Mr. William 
Harper were to win it he might 
decide to build up a white-ruled 
Southern Rhodesia around the 
nucleus of its 220,000 Europeans. 
In the process he might declare 
the territory independent. That 
would most certainly wreck 
federation. But Sir Edgar is 
determined not to let that happen.' 

Comparatively few of the 
colony’s Africans are entitled to 
vote in the referendum, and many 
Europeans support Mr. Harper. 
But “the man in the middle ”—Sir 
Edgar—seems confident he will 
win a victory for federation and 
moderation. 


larged to 45 members. The 
situation there is simmering, to say 
the least. 

Meanwhile, the outlook in 
Southern Rhodesia is influenced 
by plans now being made for a 
referendum on 26th July. This 
special vote of the people will 
decide whether or not the new 
constitution is to be put into 
force. 

This constitution would give the 
2,800,000 Africans of Southern 
Rhodesia—a self-governing colony 
—their first representation in the 
-local Parliament since Britain took 
them under colonial rule 38 years 
ago. There would be at least 15 
African M.P.s in a 65-member 
legislature. 

The scheme goes too far for the 
extreme white Dominion Party 
led by Mr. William Harper. But 
for the National Democratic Party 
—the main outlet for Africans 
under Mr. Joshua Nkomo—it does 
not go far enough. Both these 
parties reject the constitution and 
will vote against it in the 
referendum. 

The future of Southern 
Rhodesia, and possibly of the 
Federation as well, therefore 
depends to a great extent on the 
“in-between” United Federal 
Party. This is the party of Sir 
Edgar Whitehead, Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia for the past 
three years. 

Sir Edgar, a bachelor, was born 


ATyasaland, smallest of the three 
. members of the Federation, 
is to take big steps forward. Under 
her new constitution elections will 
take place in September. These 
will ensure that the protectorate’s 
2,800,000 Africans will at least 
have power in the local govern¬ 
ment but that the power of its 
21,000 non-Africans will be much 
reduced. 

So much for Nyasaland. In the 
other two territories of the Federa¬ 
tion, the future is more obscure. 

A very complex plan has been 
devised for Northern Rhodesia’s 


Sir Edgar Whitehead 

2,300,000 Africans and its 85,000 
Europeans and Asians. It is so 
complicated that at this stage no 
one can really tell whether 
Africans or non-Africans will have 
the chief say in the protectorate’s 
Parliament, which is to be en¬ 


Training the Guide Dogs 


Princess Alexandra is to visit 
Bolton on 22nd July to open a 
new training centre of the Guide 
Dogs for the Blind Association, of 
which she is patron. It will be 
their third full-scale training 
centre, the others being at 
Leamington Spa and Exeter. 

Sightless persons have had dogs 
as guides and companions for 
many centuries. But the first 
record of an attempt to train them 
methodically dates back to the 
I8th century, when the blind 
patients of a hospital in Paris-were- 
provided with dogs to lead them 
through the streets. 


In Britain, the Guide Dog move¬ 
ment was started by a small group 
of enthusiasts in 1930, their first 
premises being in a garage at 
Wallasey, Cheshire. From that 
humble beginning has grown an 
organisation which has since pro¬ 
vided over 2,400 guide dogs for 
blind people. A fine record, con¬ 
sidering that it takes from three to 
four months to train a dog, and 
that the cost is something over 
£250. 

Alsatians, Labradors, Retrievers, 
Boxers, different varieties of Sheep¬ 
dogs, and crosses of these breeds 
are the best suited to the work. 


They commence their training by 
learning simple exercises, obedi¬ 
ence being the foundation on 
which the rest of the training is 
based. 

A blind person spends one month 
with a trained dog at the training 
centre, learning how to handle the 
animal’s harness, what commands 
to give, and his correct position in 
relation to the dog. 

“After one month,” states a 
spokesman for the Association, 
“with very few exceptions, dog 
and the person whose eyes the 
animal has become are ready to 
embark on a new life together.” 
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Museums will go to 
the schools 


One of the finest museums in 
the North of England is the Bowes 
Museum just outside the attractive 
old town of Barnard Castle, in 
County Durham. A treasure- 
house as stately as a French 
chateau, Bowes Museum is a fas¬ 
cinating place to visit; but because 
it is right on the southern border 
of the county, visits are difficult 
for a great number of schools. 

Partly to overcome this diffi¬ 
culty, a Schools’. Museum Service 
is to be started in County Durham 


BRITISH GROCERY 
SHOP IN CHICAGO 

A huge store stocked with choice 
British foods will be a showpiece 
at the Chicago International Trade 
Fair which opens on 25th July. 
Called the Piccadilly Grocery Shop 
and run on self-service lines, it will 
have 600 feet of shelves displaying 
a tempting array of food. 

“North America is already the 
greatest export market for British 
foodstuffs,” says an official of the 
Federation of British Industries. 
“The Piccadilly Grocery Shop, we 
are convinced, will help us to 
educate American grocery opera¬ 
tors and the buying public that 
British products are as profitable, 
economical, and of as high quality 
as those of the United States." 


in September, enabling teachers to 
select exhibits to be sent to them 
as teaching aids. 

“If the schools cannot come to 
us, we can go to them,” says the 
County Museum Director, Mr. 
Frank Atkinson. “The objects 
will be changed by van every 
month. Some will be drawn from’ 
those on display at the Bowes 
Museum, but most will be from 
the special collection we are 
building from surplus stocks here 
and from other museums through¬ 
out the county.” 


Prizes for CN 
readers 

The First Prize in the C N 
“ 1805 ” Competition of 17th June 
has been awarded to Harold Davies, 
Bedford, who wins a bicycle for him¬ 
self and The Children’s Encyclopedia 
for his school—Bedford Modern. 

10s. 6d. Book Tokens go to the 
following runners-up: Janet Bagguley, 
Long Eaton; Roger Blincow, 
Northampton; Keith Burnett, Elgin; 
David Camplin, Purley; Jennifer 
Clay, Manchester; Penny De Quincey, 
Plymouth; Shelagh Dobell, Dor¬ 
chester; Patricia Herne, Reading; 
Timothy Morton, Belfast; and 
Charles Reid, Scunthorpe. 

quickqueen 

The Queen Mary has made her 
fastest Atlantic crossing since the 
war, New York to Cherbourg (3,194 
miles) in 4 days, 10 hours, 12 minutes. 
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Youth Club in Court 

. Members of the Youth Club at 
Wiveliscombe, Somerset, are being 
taken to Court! But only because 
the old village Court House, dis¬ 
used for several years, is being 
converted into a new headquarters 
for them. 


THEIR VERY OWN POND 


The 200 children of Chinnor 
Church of England Primary School 
count themselves lucky. And so 
would you if, like them, you had 
been given a village pond. 

The pond has been leased by 
the Chinnor Parish Council to the 
Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Natural¬ 
ists Trust, who in turn have made 
it into a nature reserve on behalf 
of .the school. 

The headmaster, Mr. Geoffrey 


Manser, says: “The pond is a liv¬ 
ing study centre. We use it for 
mapping lessons, and the children 
draw the plants and insects that 
abound in it. They learn that 
there is a different set of life 
round water. 

“The children feel they have a 
personal responsibility for the 
pond, which had become stagnant 
and was used for dumping 
rubbish.” 


TOP JOB 


The Union Castle line’s new 
ship, Transvaal Castle, has its 
funnel-top put in place at a 
fitting-out yard on Clydebank. 
The 35,000-ton liner is due 
to make her maiden, voyage 
next January. 




Sport i 


For black-and-white and glowing colour prints too. The 
Sporti 4 can be set for sunny or cloudy days, has snappy 
modem styling, eye-level viewfinder, press-button 
release. Takes 12 pictures on 127 size roll film. 


SEL0CHR0ME PAN 

-Famous Ilford film, the best 
for black-and-white work all 
year round. 


ILFAC0L0R 


Fabulous new film for colour 
prints. Fits all popular camera 
-sizes. 



Sporti 


Takes black-and-white and the latest negative/ 
positive colour prints. Accurate focus with a quick 
guide to settings for Close-ups, Groups and Views 
when you’re shooting in a hurry. Plus Sunny/Cloudy 
aperture settings. Eye-level viewfinder, press-button 
release. Takes 12 pictures on 120 size roll film. 


ILFORD famous in black-and-white ^fabulous in colour 
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Should Junior Time ituiiiiiirii schools show barry 
last an hour? buckhell how to 


“'YY’hy can’t the whole of the 
BBC Home Service pro¬ 
grammes between 5 and 6 p.m. be 
called Junior Time ?” That ques¬ 
tion is worrying the BBC more 
and more. It is being asked again 
and again by listeners who write 
in saying how sorry they are that 
the title Children's Hour has 
been dropped. 

Junior Time lasts only from 5 
to 5.15 p.m., but the rest of the 
hour is also intended for young 
people. “ Listeners don’t realise 

Charlie Chimp 

meets Carol 



Charlie Chime makes his bow 
in BBC Junior TV’s new 
Show Train series this Thursday 
—the first chimpanzee compere in 
TV history. He will also be co¬ 
driver of the train with Alex 
Macintosh. 

Charlie looks very lifelike 
because he was made by BBC 
Puppet Theatre expert Gordon 
Murray. In the picture he is 
seen making friends with Carol 
Deene, Show Train resident 
singer. 

Junior quiz 
is short of 
juniors 

JUNIOR Criss Cross Quiz is up 
J against a big question of its 
own. Can it find enough boys 
and girls to take part in it? “The 
programme is here to stay, if we 
can get enough competitors,” a 
Granada TV spokesman told me. 
“That is our problem. We want 
more competitors—quickly ! ” 

So here is a good chance for 
boys and girls to step into the 
spotlights, encouraged by genial 
quiz-master Gordon Luck, and 
perhaps win handsome prizes that 
range from bicycles to packets of 
LP records. 

Applicants, who should be aged 
from 12 to 14, are asked to write 
in for a test to: “Junior Criss 
Cross Quiz,” Granada TV, 36 
Golden Square, London, W.l. As 
the programmes are recorded in 
London, competitors should live 
within a 12-mile radius of Picca¬ 
dilly Circus. 


that,” admitted a BBC staff 
member. “They think the 
remainder of the time is now for 
grown-ups. If we could call it 
all Junior Time it would make 
things easier.” 

Officially the Corporation pre¬ 
fers not to give the five to six 
hour an overall title. A BBC 
spokesman told me: “The 

present arrangement gives us more 
scope for including various types 
of programmes.” 

HELPING TO 
PICK THE 
TOP DOG 

\7iewers will be the jury to 
decide on the season’s Top 
Dog during the run of BBC tele¬ 
vision’s Good Companions, which 
begins a new series this Wednes¬ 
day evening. A popularity poll 
will be held later. One of the 
candidates could well be that old 
friend Tazzie, owned by pro¬ 
gramme editor Stanley Danger- 
field. Tazzie, a smooth griffon 
looking like a miniature boxer, 
weighs under 10 lb. 

Cats have a fine showing in the 
first edition. Kit Wilson will be 
back to introduce some of her 
rare breeds, including a litter of 
chocolate-coloured Persians. 

Peter West again comperes the 
series, which will be packed with 
variety. Items will include 
Andrew Montgomery demon¬ 
strating obedience training with 
the help of his Border collie 
champion “Mac”; Maxwell 
Knight with a film of a cygnet he 
hatched and reared when the 
mother swan left the nest; Bill 
Brown dealing with tropical fish; 
and Philip Drabble with orna¬ 
mental fowls and fancy geese. 


The Proms 
are here 
again 

^ext Saturday sees the start of 
another season of Henry 
Wood Promenade Concerts at the 
Royal Albert Hall in London. 
They go on until Saturday, 16th 
September, 49 concerts in all, 
given by five different orchestras 
under 16 different conductors. 

That time-honoured institution, 
the Nine o’clock News, came to 
an end on the final night of the 
Proms last year. So this will be 
the first Prom season in which 
the programme planners have not 
had to reckon with a compulsory 
break. This means that a long 
work, such as Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony (15th September), can 
be given its appropriate place as 
a climax to the programme. 

Nearly 50 works never heard 
before at the Proms will be played, 
including four which have been 
specially commissioned from 
British composers. 

Once again Sir Malcolm Sargent 
and Basil Cameron bear the chief 
weight of the conducting in what 
promises to be yet another splen¬ 
did season for music-lovers, young 
and old. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 


JJarry Bucknell, master of Do- 
It-Yourself, begins a new 
campaign in BBC Junior TV this 
Thursday, watching how other 
people do it. 

In a series of programmes he 
will be visiting children in various 
schools, showing on film what 
handy jobs they are working on, 
either in class or as individuals. 
After each film has been shown, 
pupils from the school will be 
seen with Barry in the studio as 
he tries his hand at one of the 
items he has watched them mak¬ 
ing. 

The week's programme takes 
viewers to Penlee Secondary 
Modern School, Plymouth, where 
the pupils are making a scale 
model of part of the new Tamar 
road suspension bridge. This enor¬ 
mous structure, by the way, is 
quite close to the school, and the 
modellers have been able to copy 
their subject at first hand during 
its construction. Afterwards, in 
the studio, Barry will show how 
some of them have also been 
making a hi-fi loud-speaker. 

At the Sarah Robinson School 
in Crawley, Sussex, which was 
also filmed for the series, it was 
discovered that lathes and chisels 
are by no means for boys only. 


THRILLS OF THE ’45 REBELLION 


Authors still find, romantic 
thrills in the story of the 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1745. 
Among those who have specialised 
in this colourful period is D. JK. 
Broster, whose novels, Flight of 
the Heron and The Gleam in the 
North were recently serialised in 
BBC Children’s Hour. Now her 
third book on the ’45 rebellion— 
The Dark Mile —begins as a 


young people's serial in the Home 
Service on Friday. 

Brydon Murdoch plays Ewan 
Cameron, head of a family which 
supports George II after the 
disastrous battle of Culloden. 
Cameron is opposed by Alexander 
Stuart (played by John Banner- 
man), chief of a Jacobite faction 
which will not admit defeat. 


Looking around at the Zoo 


yiEWERS see so much of the 
Zoo’s inmates in close-up that 
Dr. Desmond Morris has hit upon 
a change of plan to open 
Granada’s new Zoo Time series, 
beginning this Wednesday. 

“Let’s look at the London Zoo 
itself,” he says. “Let’s take a 
camera trip round the oldest Zoo 
in the world, so as to get an idea 
of the lay-out and atmosphere of 
the world’s largest collection of 
wild animals.” 

The Zoo has been in existence 
at Regent’s Park, London, for 130 
years. It contains some 290 
species of mammals and at least 
670 species of birds, as well as an 
enormous reptile house and 
unique aquarium. The next 
largest Zoo, in the United States, 
is only' two-thirds the size. 

As the TV cameras tour the 
grounds, viewers will pass the 
kangaroos, wallabies, and wom¬ 
bats on their way to the lion 
house, virtually the very heart of 
the collection. All the big “cats” 


are there—not only lions, but 
tigers, jaguars, and leopards. 
Leopards like eating their food in 
a tree, so a special platform has 
been built for them. 


Dr. Morris hopes to take 
viewers on a jaunt in a llama 
cart, past the Chimp's tea party 
enclosure, to visit the Giant 
Panda Chi-Chi. 




Dr. Desmond Morris watches the fun in the Chimp’s enclosure 


The girls were using all the tools 
of the trade to make kitchen 
fixtures, coffee tables, bowls and 
brushes. 

Other schools on the visiting 
list will be Tulse Hill School, in 
South London; the Christopher 
Wren School, Shepherd’s Bush, 
London; Ebury Street Schoolj 
Westminster; and St. Christopher's 
School, Letchworth. 

Barry Bucknell started “doing 
it-himself” at the age of 7. “My 
toys exasperated me,” he told me. 
“They never- seemed right 
Always I had to start tinkering, 
even if it meant wrecking them.” 

TALKING ABOUT 
TRANSISTORS 

Transistor radios are all the 
rage these days. Wherever 
you turn someone is likely to pass 
by with programmes issuing from 
satchels or lunch bags. 

What is a transistor, and how 
does it work? Arthur Garratt 
will have the answers in How, the 
Home Service science magazine 
in the former Children's Hour 
period next Monday. He will 
show that their use in portable 
radios is only one application. 

One example, no bigger than a 
pea, is swallowed like a pill to 
form a miniature radio trans¬ 
mitter in a patient’s inside and 
help the doctor diagnose illness. 
Transistors have also changed the 
size and shape of deaf aids. 

In the world of 
White Ants 

To Armand and Michaela Denis 
all creatures are interesting— 
from elephants to the tiniest in¬ 
sects. On Friday on BBC tele¬ 
vision they deal with the World 
of the White Ants. Their 
cameras explore an ant-hill built 
by white ants, better known as 
termites. It is 16 feet high. Con¬ 
sidering the size of the ants, a 
man-made building on the same 
scale would be 10,000 feet high; 
or ten times the height of the 
Eiffel Tower. 
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Out and about 
with the 
cameramen 



New radio telescopes 

Two new radio telescopes built by the Royal Radar Establish¬ 
ment on an airfield near Malvern. They are used for astrono¬ 
mical and upper atmosphere research. 



Ropes that ring the bells 

Mr. John Nicoll in his workshop at Lewisham, London, where 
bell-ropes have been made for 200 years. They have sounded the 
chimes in Westminster Abbey and many cathedrals and churches 
at home and abroad. Mr. Nicoll is shortly moving to Dorset. 



Designed on the lines of a Chinese junk this craft was actually 
built on the Thames and was on her way to the Isle of Wight 
after passing Tower Bridge. 


CRYSTAL 

TOWER 



Model of a 1,016-foot tower of 
glass proposed as a London 
show-place for British in¬ 
dustry. Called ' Crystal 61, 
it would contain five exhibi¬ 
tion halls and parking space 
for 4,500 cars. 


JUST A TOY 



This heavy log made a grand 
new toy for Chi-chi the 
panda at London Zoo. 


MUSCLE-BUILDER 



On show at the recent Rome 
Fair, this little wheeled 
vehicle obviously spells fun 
as well as exercise. 


The Children's Newspaper, 22nd luly, 1961 



Dummies on the high-speed track 


A rocket car with dummy figures used in experiments at the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough. It is operated on 
a high-speed track to test safety belts and seats. 



Traffic school for young drivers 

Safety-First classes are very popular when they are held at a 
traffic school like this one at Dusseldorf, Germany. 



LEAVING WORK 


This picture was taken at the Atomic Energy Research Establish¬ 
ment, Harwell. It shows a man emerging slowly from the 
radio-active cell where he has been working. As he pulls 
himself gradually through the circular door he simultaneously 
sheds the special protective suit he had to wear all the time he 
was in the cell. 
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m Y OF LIFE IN 
OLD AMERICA 


Claverton Manor, the Georgian house which is now an American 
museum of decorative arts. 

Jf you would like to know how Americans really lived in the 
early colonial and covered wagon days you can find out for 
yourself by visiting the first museum of American decorative arts 
ever to be established outside the United States. Opened at the 
beginning of this month, it is housed in Claverton Manor, a 
gracious Georgian mansion standing in 55 acres of garden and 
parkland overlooking the beautiful Avon valley near Bath. 



It has taken three years of 
search all over the United States 
to gather together the various ex¬ 
hibits, and whole rooms have been 
carefully dismantled and shipped 
to Britain for display in the 
museum. 

Adjoining the tearooms, where 
American cookies, breads, and 
preserves will be served, there is 
a reconstructed country store dat¬ 
ing back to the 1870s, complete 
with a fascinating stock of over 
1,000 articles such as were sold in 
those days. Another interesting 
feature is an 18th-century Massa¬ 
chusetts tavern where visitors can 
see gingerbread being baked in an 
old-fashioned American beehive 
oven. 

There is a particularly interest¬ 
ing collection showing the arts 


and more sinister activities of the 
American Indian, their beautifully 
worked dresses and their toma¬ 
hawks, and other weapons of Wild 
West days. 

Apart from the main collec¬ 
tions, there are a great many in¬ 
dividual items of interest, such as 
the “valuables bags” which were 
hung about the house in order 
that the family's wealth could be 
hastily thrown into them in case 
of fire or surprise attacks by 
Indians. In one room you can see 
Indian shutters which could be 
hurriedly slid into place when 
raiders were approaching. 

Altogether, Claverton Manor is 
a fascinating place. If you are 
anywhere near Bath during the 
holidays, be sure to pay it a visit. 



Pewter and pottery on the sideboard in the 18th-century 
Massachusetts tavern in Claverton Manor 



WHAT IS RADIANT HEAT ? 



In rUHE easiest way to think of radiant heat 
is to think of the rays of the sun 
beating down on you when you are 
sunbathing in the summer. The sun is a long 
way away, but its heat reaches us by means of 
radiant heat rays which cross space with the 
speed of light to bring us its wonderful warmth. 

Your gas fire warms your home partly by 
radiant heat. It also sends out warmed air as 
well so that it gives us two forms of heat at 
the same time. 

You might say that Mr. Therm is a proper 
little ray of sunshine ! 



WHAT ARE 

BY PRODUCTS ? 



\ggy PRODUCTS are those products which 
o arise when gas is made. They are very 
important. Coal is heated in containers 
called retorts to make gas. The gas “ boils out ” 
from the coal, and from it are extracted black 
: sticky tar, and other substances, while what is 
left behind is coke. We use the coke in stoves 
and boilers, where it burns cleanly and well. 
Tar is a mixture of a large number of chemicals, 
and when it is broken down by distilling, we can 
make from it lots of other materials, among 
them nylons, plastics, scent and hundreds of 
other useful things. 

Issued by the Gas Council. 


DONT FORGET THE COMPETITION / 


HOW TO ENTER. Add one 
letter in each empty space to 
complete the words in the panels 
—they are alt objects in the 
picture. 

List the six answers neatly on 
a postcard, add your full name, 
age and address, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own 
unaided work, then post it to : 

Tell Me, Mr. Therm No. 3, 
Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim 
Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. 
Book Tokens for the three neatest 
correct entries (with writing accor¬ 
ding to age taken into considera¬ 
tion) . received by Friday, 28th 
July, and his decision is final. 

" TREASURE CHEST” WINNERS 

The winners of our Treasure 
Chest Competition No. 8 were 
Susan Andrews of Hull, Richard 
Andrews of Hastings and Roger 
Pickles of Halifax. 



GAS-THE MODERN FUEL 
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Insect that carries 


a beacon 

XTO British insect is more fascinating than the glow-worm, 
for it is our only luminous insect, comparable to the 
innumerable “fireflies” of the tropics. It is not, however, a 
worm, but a beetle, and is widespread in Britain, in grassy and 
heathy places. Warm evenings in June and July are the best 
time to see it. 


apparatus. For slugs and snails 
are messy things to eat, and any 
animal doing so would soon get 
covered with their slime and, if 
as small as a glow-worm larva, 
perhaps be unable to move 
because of the amount of dust and 
dirt it picked up. The glow-worm 
larva is therefore equipped with a 
brush-like organ, which it uses to 
clean the slime off itself after a 
meal. 


It is mainly the female which 
emits the very bright glow from 
a point towards the rear end of 
her body. Males and the larvae 
or young glow-worms can also 
glow, and so sometimes can the 
eggs, but never as intensely as the 
females. It is thought that 
female glow-worms, which cannot 
fly, use their light to attract the 
males, which can. 

What the advantage is to the 
male and young glow-worms in 
being able to advertise their 
presence is not at all clear. It has 
been suggested that they are un¬ 
palatable to other creatures and 
this is a way of advertising the 
fact. It is known, however, that 
spiders will eat glow-worms, and 
the late R. W. Pethen, an able 

Dinner time 



An old custom has been re¬ 
vived in London’s Middle 
Temple, where so many law¬ 
yers have their offices. 
Members are summoned to 
dinner by blasts on a horn. 



Female glow-worm 


John Markham 

naturalist, proved that frogs and 
toads would eat them readily. 

Nature has several ways of 
enabling animals to produce a 
light. One is phosphorescence, in 
which light comes from radiations 
produced either by certain bacteria 
within the insect’s body, or by 
luminous food that it has eaten. 
Glow-worms, however, are not 
phosphorescent in this sense; they 
make their own light. 

Switched on and off 

They have a special organ which 
produces light by the oxidation of 
a chemical compound called 
luciferin. This light is then 
reflected by a layer of tiny crystals, 
and can be switched on and off at 
the will of the glow-worm. 

Adult glow-worms have a very 
short life, only about a month, but 
the larvae live for at least a year, 
hibernating during any Winters 
they have to live through. The 
adults scarcely eat at all, but the 
larvae feed on slugs and snails. 

This has led to them developing 
a most remarkable cleaning 


The glow-worm larva’s actual 
method of eating is also remark¬ 
able, for it digests its food before 
eating it. On seizing food in its 
sharp sickle-shaped mandibles, the 
larva covers it with a digestive 
fluid, which partly breaks down 
the tissues of the victim. The 
food is then partially liquefied, and 
the process of eating then consists 
of sucking it in rather than masti¬ 
cating it. This method of eating 
is also used by other carnivorous 
beetles. 

Recognisable pictures 

Male glow-worms have well 
developed eyes, presumably to 
enable them to see the females’ 
“lamps.” Like other insects’ 
eyes, they are made up of a very 
large number of minute lenses or 
facets; but though each fayet sees 
only a tiny fraction of the view, 
all together they build up a 
picture that we ourselves can 
recognise. This is proved by 
photographs that scientists have 
taken with microscopes through 
the eyes of glow-worms. 

Richard Fitter 


SCHOOLBOYS STAR IN 
ANTI-UTTER FILM 

Twelve schoolboys in a Derby¬ 
shire town that claims to be one 
of the neatest and cleanest in 
Britain are stars of a 25-minute 
film made for the Keep Britain 
Tidy campaign. 

They are pupils of Bakewell 
Boys’ Secondary School and in the 
film are shown cleaning up their 
town on a busy market day and 
sticking anti-litter slogans on cars 
and lorries. They have even 
written a commentary in rhyme. 
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New discs to note 


SEMPRINI: A Magic Hour on 
HMV CLP 1408. Semprini plays 
and conducts the New Abbey 
Light Symphony Orchestra in this 
pleasant mixture of classical and 
present-day music. His many 
admirers will consider this his best 
recording so far. (LP. 34s. ljd.) 

DAVID WHITFIELD: Alone on 
Decca LK4384. Whitfield con¬ 
centrates on ballads for this long 
player, returning to such favourites 
as Ramona and I Believe. This 
will please his admirers of all ages. 
(LP. 34s. lid.) 

THE TEMPERANCE SEVEN: 
Pasadena on Parlophone R4781. 
These young men with a taste, for 
the music of the early dance 
recordings have another best-seller 
with this song. Once again Mr. 
Paul Macdowell provides the 
whispering vocal. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

RIO CARNIVAL ORCHESTRA: 
Caribbean Cruise on Pye 
GGL 0078. This is a kind of sea- 
trip by gramophone record instead 
of by boat and the orchestra 
makes this musical excursion to 
South America and the West 
Indies very colourful. Among the 
“ports of call” are Havana and 
Haiti. (LP. 21s.) 

MEL TORME: California Suite 
on Parlophone PMC 1137. Mel 
Tor me has 
been writing 
songs since he 
was at school 
and in this 
composition 
he tells the 
story of Cali¬ 
fornia with 
humour and 
imagination. 
There are 
moments of 
great beauty as he sings to the 
accompaniment of the Bethlehem 
Orchestra and Chorus conducted 
by Marty Paich. (LP. 34s. ljd.) 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker 

Suite and Swan Lake on Philips 
E F L2 5 1 I. 
Karel Ancerl 
conducts the 
Vienna Sym¬ 
phony Orches¬ 
tra in these 
excerpts from 
Tchaikovsky’s 
most popular 
ballet scores. 
All the better- 
known dances 
are to be 
found here, and the disc forms an 
excellent introduction to the 
ballet suites at a very reasonable 
price. (LP. 22s. 6d.) 

101 STRINGS -.Rhapsody on Pye 
GGL 0079. The excellent orchestra 
which forms the basis for the 
Golden Guinea series always 
provides good recordings and this 
collection of rhapsodies offers fine 
opportunity for their talents, in¬ 
cluding as it does such works as 
one of the Variations on a Theme 
of Paganini by Rachmaninoff and 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 
(LP. 21s.) 

ANTHONY NEWLEY: Tony on 
Decca LK 4406. Those who like 
Tony Newley the comedian will 
find several things to enjoy on this 
disc, while those who prefer him 
simply singing will be delighted 
with Drink To Me Only With 
Thine Eyes. Naturally, with Tony, 
there is bound to be some sur¬ 
prise. In this case it is Basin 
Street Blues —in French! (LP. 
34s. lid.) 

PAUL ROBESON: Negro 
Spirituals on Philips GBL5584. 
Joshua Fit De Battle of Jericho is 
the introduction to a recording of 
fine quality which should find 
instant appeal among those who 
admire the Spiritual and the 
singer. (LP. 22s. 6d.) 




KIT CARSON—PIONEER HERO OF AMERICA’S WILD WEST (5) 


TAKEN BY SURPRISE,THE APACHES FLED.. 



KIT STARTS WORK AS A TRAPPER. SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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JUST LIKE 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


Jennings breaks one of a pair 
of vases belonging to Mr. Wilkins 
and goes to the village with 
Oarbishire hoping to find a similar 
one with which to replace it. To 
his surprise he sees what appears 
to be a replica on display in a 
shop window, for he is unaware 
that Mr. Wilkins has given his sole 
remaining vase as a prize at the 
forthcoming church bazaar. 

21. Jennings takes a 
chance 

Tnside the shop, Mr. Higgins, 
bald and mournful, was listen¬ 
ing to a small, sharp-featured lady 
in a blue dress holding a notebook 
in her hand. As the boys entered 
she broke off the conversation and 
skipped back from the counter as 
though giving way to intending 
customers. 

Mr. Higgins looked at them 
inquiringly. 


“Not for sale I” Jennings echoed 
in disappointment. 

“Of course not. None of the 
things in the window are for sale. 
They’re all prizes that we are 
offering for the church bazaar on 
Saturday. Didn't you see the 
poster?” 

Jennings shook his head. They’d 
been much too excited at their 
discovery to take any notice of 
posters. “Couldn’t you very 
decently as a great favour take it 
out of the bazaar and sell it to us 
instead?” he pleaded. 

Miss Thorpe’s piping laugh rang 
out loud and clear. “Good 
gracious, no! Did you hear that, 
Mr. Higgins? What would the 
vicar say?” 

Mr. Higgins, ’ having no idea 
what the vicar would have said, 
mumbled politely and retired into 
the back room to make himself 
a cup of tea. 


His words tailed away as an 
idea occurred to him. It was not 
a very promising idea but at any 
rate it was worth trying. With a 
thoughtful expression on his face 
he turned again to the organiser 
of the window display and said 
uncertainly: “Er—excuse me, Miss 
—er—er . . 

“ Miss Thorpe,” she prompted. 

“Yes, well, please can anyone 
go in for these competitions?” 

“ Yes, of course. The more the 
merrier,” she chirruped. “Entrance 
fee sixpence for each section, and 
all articles to be handed in at the 


vicarage so that they can be 
displayed in time for the judging 
on Saturday afternoon.” 

There was a short silence. Then 
Jennings said: “I see. Well, in 
that case. Miss Thorpe, I’d like to 
go in for the home-made cake 
competition.” 

Darbishire visibly paled and 
went weak at the knees as this 
fantastic request fell upon his ears. 
“What on earth are you thinking 
about!” he gasped. “Home-made 
cakes! . . . You!" 

“ Don’t natter, Darbi,” Jennings 
replied impatiently. 

Miss Thorpe, also, had a slight 
misgiving about the latest cookery 
recruit. “Well, if you think you 
can manage it, there’s no reason 
why you shouldn't have a try,” 
she said doubtfully. “Wait a 
moment while 1 put you down on 
my list.” 

She fluttered away to the far 
end of the shop in search of her 
fountain pen and Darbishire seized 
the opportunity to take his friend 
seriously to task. 


“What’s the big idea?” he de¬ 
manded in a stage whisper. “You 
need your head seeing to! You 
know jolly well you couldn't make 
a cake.” 

Jennings’ face lighted up with a 
smile of triumph. “I don’t need 
to make one,” he replied. “I've 
got one already.” 

“Eh!” 

“A large fruit cake with nuts 
and almonds on the top. Don't 
you remember that parcel I had 
yesterday?” 

Aunt Angela’s entry 

“Of course!” Darbishire clapped 
his hand to his head in sudden 
understanding. What a good job 
the contents of the large round tin 
were still intact. Then a thought 
struck him and he said: “Yes, but 
it’s not really your cake, is it? It's 
your aunt’s.” 

“You heard what she said- 
anyone can go in for it, so why 
not Aunt Angela?” 

At that moment Miss Thorpe 

Continued on page 10 



I’d like to go in for the home-made cake competition.’ 


“ Good afternoon,” Jennings 
began. “We’ve just been looking 
in your window and there’s a green 
china vase with flowers on that 
we’d like to see, please.” 

“If it's anything in the window 
you’d better ask Miss Thorpe 
here,” the jeweller replied. “That’s 
all bazaar stuff in there. Nothing 
to do with me, really.” 

“Oh come now, Mr. Higgins! 
You know we couldn't manage 
without your help.” The small 
lady spoke in eager, chirruping 
tones and came forward fluttering 
her notebook with perky bird-like 
movements. “You’re from the 
school, aren't you! I thought I 
recognised the caps,” she said. 
“Now then, boys, what is it you 
want to know?” 

“It’s that vase in the window: 
the green one. How much is it, 
please?” 

Miss Thorpe’s expression 
changed from an East-to-West 
smile into a North-to-South look 
of reproach. “ Oh, but that’s not 
for sale, I’m afraid.” 


“ But it’s terribly important,” 
Jennings persisted. “We’ll never 
find another one just like that any¬ 
where else.” 

Miss Thorpe, though sym¬ 
pathetic, was powerless to alter 
the rules. 

“I’m very sorry, boys. I’d 
help you if I could but it’s quite 
impossible,” she twittered. “That 
vase just isn’t for sale. It’s already 
been earmarked, you see, as a 
prize for one of the competitions.” 
She peered short-sightedly at her 
notebook. “Ah yes, here we are. 
Cookery class. Green china vase. 
Third prize in the home-made cake 
section." 

Darbishire heaved a heavy sigh. 
So far as he was concerned the 
subject was now closed. “That 
puts the lid on it then,” he 
observed. “Come on, we might 
as well be going.” 

' “I suppose so,”his friend agreed 
reluctantly, turning to the door. 
“If we can't buy it for love or 
money we might as well . . 



Just like the reel thing! 


Believe it or not, the nearer 
one is the Airfix model of 
the Blackburn Buccaneer 
(N.A.39), l/72nd scale (Kit 
4/6). Behind it is a picture of 
the real thing. 


That’s how wonderfully realistic Airfix models are. Close 
attention to every detail gives them their faithful-to-the-original 
look—makes them true collector’s pieces. And every Airfix 
series is to a constant scale. This means Airfix models look 
proportionally right, one against another, because they are right 1 
You can’t beat Airfix for realism—or value. 



SSTiTS 


PRESS! 


Constant Scale Construction Kits 

From Model & Hobby Shops, Toy Shops, and F. W. Woolwortli. 


There are over 125 Airfix models from 2/- to 10/6 

MODEL 
FIGURES 

Lifeguard i 

v-, 



TRACKSIDE SERIES BRITISH WARSHIPS 

Level Crossing 2/- H.M.S. Cassock 2/- 



HISTORICAL SHIPS 

H.M.S. Victory 2(- 

AUOA 



VINTAGE CARS 

1930 Bentley 2/- 


Latest Airfix Production 



THE“PANTHER” 

This magnificently detailed model, the 
first of ANOTHER new AIRFIX series 
of 00 & HO scale models. Fully 
revolving turret with 75mm. cannon 
and 62 piece working track gear, six- 
piece transfer set of red code letters 
and black German crosses. 

77 part kit.2/- 

ALSO new: H.M.S. "Daring,” an¬ 
other addition to the Airfix British 
Warship Series. 1/600 scale. 

60 part kit.2/- 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


The number of dots 
gives the date 


r pHE stamps issued 
during Queen 
reign provide 
many puzzles 
f o r collectors. 

One question 
often asked is: 

‘‘Why are 
stamps issued so 
long ago — for 
Queen Victoria 
died in 1901—sometimes less valu¬ 
able than stamps issued only a 
few years ago?” 

The answer is to be found not 
in the age of the stamps but in 
the number issued. The one 
penny lilac stamp pictured here. 



for instance, was issued in 1881 
and remained in use for over 20 
years. At that time the postage 
on an ordinary, inland letter was 
one penny, so that huge numbers 
of the penny lilac were sold. 

Before you give away your 
duplicate penny lilacs, however, 
examine them through a magnify¬ 
ing-glass. You will then see that 
each of the four corners of the 
design consists of a row of white 
dots broken by the oval contain¬ 
ing the lettering. If there are 14 
complete dots in each corner, the 
stamp was issued in July 1881. In 
December of that year the design 
was changed; two more dots were 


fl-Z 


25 DIFFERENT 
_ STAMPS 

from 25 countries 

One from every letter of the 
alphabet from Aden to Zanzibar ex¬ 
cept X. 

if Super offer to new members of 
the Sterling Stamp Club —(admission 
free—many advantages). Just send 
3d. postage and ask to see a selec¬ 
tion of popular Sterling Approvals. 
(Please tell your parents). 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN 14), Lancing, Su ssex. 



133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 


bW" " 



Just send us your 
name and address 
& you will receive a 

wonderful packet 
of 133 different 
stamps 
also the 
Canadian Duck, 
as illustrated 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. 
Please enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. C.55), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 

100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 
50 —do— 2/6 
12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
50 New Zealand 3/- 
50 South Africa 3/. 


20 Brit. Guiana 3/- 
10 Tonga 3/6 

10 Ascension 3/- 
10 C. Good Hope 2/- 
10 North Borneo 2/6 
10 St. Kitts 2/6 
10 Iceland 1/8 

10 Turks & Caicos 3/- 
25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
100 China 1/9 

100 Hungary 2/- 
100 Japan 4/C 

100 Brit. Empire 3/6 
250 World 4/6 


100 Canada 
100 Australia 
25 Russia 
25 Egypt 
10 Siam 
50 Bulgaria 
25 Finland 


6 /- 

5/- 

1/6 

1/3 

1/6 

17- 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

Prompt despatch. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
8-Page Illustrated List of Sets. Packets, 
Albums, etc., or Lists of USED GREAT 
BRITAIN, INDIA, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, 
NEW ZEALAND, SOUTH AFRICA, or U.S.A. 
Free on request. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


too Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. In stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CNI0), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


50 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all applicants asking to see my 
Jd^. §d. & Id. etc.. Discount Approvals. 

Many more FREE GIFTS thereafter. 
Enclose 4id. for postage (U.K. only). 
Please tell your parents. 

E. F. CROFT (C.N.I6) 

Pigdown Farm, Hever, nr. Edenbridge, 

-— Krnt - - 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Fleetway House, FarringdonStreet, 
London, E.C.4. 


onn stamps pLus2 onfl 

&UU FROM RUSSIA £UU 
★ FREE! * 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. / 
Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
HEYSOMS AVENUE, GUEENBANK, 
NORTHWICII, CHESHIRE 


A jersey for Dad P 
A jacket for Mum ? 

A teenage sweater? 

For the finest range of easy 
knitting designs be sure to ask for 

BESTWAY KNITTING PATTERNS 

6d. each from newsagents and woolshops 


added to make 16 in each corner. 
Nobody knows why the change 
was made but because the 14-dot 
stamps were in use for only four 
months they are much scarcer 
than the 16-dot stamps. 

Neither variety is ever likely to 
be really valuable. Prices charged 
by most dealers are: 14 dots— 
mint 10s. and used 2s., 16 dots— 
mint 3d. and used id. 

JjAST Summer, as I expect you 
remember, four special stamps 
were issued in Britain. Two cele¬ 
brated the tercentenary, or 300th 
anniversary, of the Post Office 
and two marked a conference of 
European postal officials. 

The G.P.O. has just announced 
the numbers of these special 
stamps which were issued. Six 
million of the Is. 3d. tercentenary 
value were sold, and 7i million of 
the Is. 6d. Europa value. 

If you can find cleanly post¬ 
marked, undamaged specimens of 
these two 1960 issues, they will 
always be worth more than the 16- 
dot penny lilac issued 80 years 
ago. 



^iie new West German definitive 
stamps I mentioned a fort¬ 
night ago are now beginning to 
appear. The 20-pfennig value has 
a portrait of the famous com¬ 
poser, Johann Sebastian Bach. 

In West Germany also, the Day 





of the Evangelical Churches has 
been celebrated by the issue of 
two special stamps. Behind the 
crosses in each design are views 
of St. Mary’s Church and, on the 
20-pfennig value, the ruined 
Kaiser Wil¬ 
liam Mem¬ 
orial Church 
in Berlin. 


'J’he last pic¬ 
ture this 
week illus¬ 
trates one of 
the new 
Israeli a i r - 
mail stamps. 
It has a view 
of boats and 
C. W. Hill 



a tower at Akko. 



A scale model of the proposed new Severn Bridge about to be 
tested at the National Physical Laboratory, Teddington. The 
model is seen being set up in a wind tunnel. 
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MODEL TEST FOR A BIG BRIDGE 


JUST LIKE JENNINGS 


Continued from page 9 

returned to record the details of 
the latest competitor. “Now, what 
is your name, please?” she asked. 

Jennings had no intention of 
taking an unfair advantage of 
Aunt Angela’s culinary reputation. 
The credit—if not the prize—must 
be all hers. 

“Well, my name’s Jennings, but 
that doesn’t really matter,” he 
replied. “Actually it’s my Aunt’s 
cake and I’m—sort of—entering it 
on her behalf, if you follow me.” 

Miss Thorpe nodded. “That’s 
quite in order.” 

“Well, in that case will you 
book it down to Miss Angela 
Birkinshaw, please? It’s a large 
fruit cake, with nuts and things.” 

The organiser recorded the entry 
in her note-book. “And you'll be 
sure to bring it to the vicarage on 
Saturday, won’t you?” . she said, 
slipping the book into her hand¬ 
bag. “The judging starts at two- 
thirty and we like to have every¬ 
thing ready in good time.” 

Jennings’ face fell. Here was a 
snag he had overlooked, for on 
Saturday he would either have to 
play cricket or watch a First XI 
match during the early part of the 
afternoon, and no one would be 
allowed out until after four 
o’clock. In fact, the bazaar itself 
might well be out of bounds, for 
the school had never attended in 
the past. 

No going back 

If only he had the cake with 
him, at least one of his problems 
would be solved ; but there was 
no time to go back and fetch it 
and with two full school days 
ahead there would be little chance 
of paying another visit to the 
village. 

Still, he’d paid his sixpence now 
so there could be no going back. 

“All right. I’ll see what I can 
do,” he mumbled. 

“Splendid,” said Miss Thorpe. 
“I’m sure you'll enjoy the bazaar. 
It’s always a most successful occa¬ 
sion, And this year, as you know, 
we’re having a rather distinguished 
visitor to present the prizes after¬ 
wards.” She flashed them a 
meaningful smile implying that she 
didn't need to tell them all about 


that! But their faces remained 
blank, her words conveying nothing 
of significance to their minds . . . 
But then, Mr. Pemberton-Oakes 
was not in the habit of discussing 
his social engagements with mem¬ 
bers of Form 3. 

Jennings was thoughtful as he 
walked back along the village 
street with Darbishire by his side. 
Was he being too optimistic, he 
wondered, and letting his enthu¬ 
siasm run away with him? 

At the time his decision had 
seemed a brilliant inspiration. But 
was it really practical? 

“It’s not only getting the cake 
there in time that worries me,” he 
confided to his companion. “It’s 
what happens afterwards. Suppos¬ 
ing—only supposing, mind—that 
we did win a prize, we’d have to 
stay there the whole afternoon 
until they were doled out, and we 
couldn’t possibly be away all that 
time without being found out.” 

Flaw in the plan 

“There’s another snag, too: 
supposing you don’t win the right 
prize!” Darbishire pointed out. 

He had indeed put his finger on 
the most obvious flaw in Jennings’ 
plan. The chances against win¬ 
ning the green china vase were 
considerable. Jennings thought 
this over for a while. Then he 
said: “Well, look at it this way. 
Aunt Angela’s such a jolly good 
cook that if she’d known she was 
going in for the competition she’d 
have been extra careful and put in 
a few more tiddly-bits and things. 
But as she didn’t know she just 
baked an ordinary cake without 
trimmings, so she’s got a good 
chance of coming about third.” 

It was not a very convincing 
argument, Darbishire decided. 
“We’ll just have to keep our 
fingers crossed and hope for the 
best,” he said as they came within 
sight of the school gates. “Sir 
ought to be jolly grateful, anyway, 
if it comes off, seeing all the 
trouble we’ve been to.” 

Jennings gave a sad, self-pitying 
smile. “Tut! The things I do for 
Old Wilkie!” he said with deep 
feeling. 

To be continued 
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word square Model of a famous fighter 

T/i/j nn filler trt t*nrh f'1ne> i c n 


AN EASY WAY OF MAKING A 
RUBBER POT-WASHER 

JJere is the way to make a use- Bend the wire into the shape 
fill pot-washer. The materials shown at B. Bring the tips of 
needed are four pieces of foam the wire together and twist to 
rubber (each three inches by two form a smaI1 Ioop to act as a 

hanger, and then bind with raffia 
to get the form shown at C. Snip 
along the length of each piece of 
foam rubber (A), and stack all 
four pieces on top of one another. 
Squeeze the pile tightly and then 
push the rubber halfway through 
the big loop in the wire. The 
rubber segments will bunch out 
into a round shape, as seen in the 
illustration, and you have a fine 
cleaner for jugs, pots, glasses, and 
so on. 



inches) and a piece of fairly stout 
wire about 20 inches long. 

CHATTERBOX 

Qur budgie never sings a song— 
Instead, he talks the whole 
day long 

As, with his bright, shoe-button 
eye 

He watches every passer-by. 

From breakfast until time for tea 
Our budge exclaims conceitedly, 
“Oh, what a clever bird is 
Joe!”— 

For we have often told him so! 

Word changing: 

Qan you change the word BARD 
into SONG in four stages, 
altering only one letter at a time? 


The answer to each clue is a 
five-letter word. If you find the 
correct answers, you will see that 
the letters make the same words 
both down and across. 

Popular card game. 

In a hurry. 

You are looking at this week’s 

.of CN. 

Spectacular display. 

Found in the jaw. 

Look for me at 
the seaside 

M y first is in jest and also in 
joke. 

My second’s in people but not in 
folk. 

My third is in candle and also in 
glow. 

My fourth is in sleet but not in 
snow. 

My fifth is in happy and also in 
gay, 

My sixth is in foam but not in 
spray. 

My seventh’s in eight and also in 
nine. 

My eighth is in salt but not in 
brine. 

My ninth is in honey but not in 
bee- 

My whole may be found at the 
edge of the sea! 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Bar¬ 
barian. 5 Exists. 7 Vegetables. 

9 Ancient people of Mexico. 

10 Caverns. 12 Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department. 14 Level. 15 
Plot. 16MaIechild. 17 Harbours. 
18 Curiosities. 20 Appeared. 
21 Old Testament. 22 Help. 

READING DOWN. 1 Sounds 
uttered by the mouth. 2 A 
baker’s has 13. 3 Busy insects. 

4 Falsehood. 5 Maintain. 
6 Steam Ship. 8 Happens. 
9 Tree-lined road. 11 Wading 
bird. 13 Abandon. 15 Measures 
of land. 17 Dishes. 19 Royal 
Military Academy. 20 Thus. 


1 



2 
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5 

6 
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12 


13 
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16 




17 
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19 
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Answer next week 


Who caught the burglar? 

r 




This fine model of a Sopwith 
Snipe, famous fighter plane 
of the First World War, 
was built in six months by 
Mr. J. Simmance of Pinner, 
Middlesex. It won him a 
trophy at the recent British 
National Aeromodelling 
Championships. 


SAFETY FIRST 

child,/ ball, 

Main road. 

Plays, forgets 
Highway code. 

A car, scream. 

Fortune smiled. 

Lesson learned. 

Wiser child. 


THIS WEEK’S 
BIRTHDAYS 

If you have a birthday this week 
you share it with one of the 
following famous people: 

16th July Ginger Rogers, Ameri¬ 
can film actress 

17th July Kenneth Wolstenholme, 
TV sports commen¬ 
tator 

18th July W. G. Grace, cricketer 
19th July A. J. Cronin, novelist 
20th July Sir Edmund Hillary 
21st July Sir Hector Hethering- 
ton, Principal of 
Glasgow University 
22nd July Bryan Forbes, film 
actor and author 


Red Ant sees a miracle 


MAKING A NAME 

The answer to the puzzle is a 
word of nine letters forming the 
name of something read every day. 
To help you find the answer, here 
are four clues which contain the 
letters numbered according to their 
position in the answer. 

Letters 4, 2, I will provide a 
Japanese coin. 

Letters 7, 8, 3 form a church 
seat. . 

Letters 9, 6, 5 will make a sharp, 
quick blow. 

Letters 4, 5, 6 lead to a health 
resort. 


Ur on the hillside where patches 
of wild thyme were flowering 
little Red Ant was wandering un¬ 
happily. She was seeking honey- 
dew for the ant grubs in the big 
nest nearby, and today, as often 
before, she was somehow not very 
successful. 

Suddenly she saw a little pinkish 
Caterpillar wandering along in the 
grass looking very unhappy, too. 

“Three weeks I have been feed¬ 
ing on wild thyme flowers,” sobbed 
the Caterpillar. “Now I want 
something different, and I don’t 
know where to go.” 

“Poor thing,” said Red Ant 
sympathetically, and began to 
stroke and comfort her. 

“Have some of the honey I 
make,” said Caterpillar gratefully, 
and sent out tiny sweet droplets 
from her honey gland. 

Then Red Ant had an idea. 
“Come home to our nest, and we 
will feed you in exchange for 
honey,” she suggested. And, after 
a long chat. Caterpillar agreed. 
So, half tugging, half guiding. Red 


Ant took her along to the nest. 

Down there she had a cosy 
room to herself. Red Ant fed her 
on ant grubs, and Caterpillar gave 
honey till they all settled down for 
their Winter sleep. 

When April came and the 
inhabitants of the ants’ nest woke 
up, Red Ant started feeding Cater¬ 
pillar again.. But one day, no 
more Caterpillar! 

Instead, to her great sorrow. 
Red Ant saw just a little white silk 
bag hanging from the ceiling. 

She was still grieving some days 
later when she noticed an odd¬ 
looking creature crawling along 
the nest tunnel, and right out into 
the Spring sunshine. 

She watched it crawl up a grass 
stalk. And then the miracle hap¬ 
pened. She saw blue wings slowly 
unfolding from its sides, and 
strengthening in the sun. Soon a 
Large Blue butterfly was there 
before her eyes. And proudly she 
watched it fly off up the hillside. 

Jane Thornicroft 


ALL CHANGE! 

In this word puzzle, the two incomplete words in each 
sentence are anagrams; that is, they consist of the same 
letters rearranged. The dots stand for the missing letters. 


Qan you find .whether it was the policeman, the dog, or the detective 
that took the only clear route to catch the burglar? 


Example: danger, ranged. 

1. Her sleeves readied to well 

b_her e .... 

2. When reinforcements came to 

the r. victory was s. 

3. The ship which was stranded on 
a r ... has now been floated 
f... 


Answers are given in next column 

4. He g_as much property as 

he can, then b .... about his 
success. 

5. We were fully a_ to the 

danger but could not a .... the 
circumstances. 

6. The explorers followed the 

c. of the river until they 

reached its s. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Word changing. Bard, band, bang, 
sang, song. Look for me at the sea- 

Ma e king J a name! USI mn m ™ 
Newspaper— 

Sen ; pew; rap ; 
spa. Word 
square. 

WHIST 
HASTE 
ISSUE 
STUNT 
TEETH 

ALL CHANGE! 

1 below, elbow. 2 rescue, secure. 
3 reef, free. 4 grabs, brags. 5 alert, 
alter. 6 course, source. 
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THRILLS IN STORE AT 
THE WHITE CITY 

America v Great Britain 


_^fter seeing many of the world’s 
leading stars in action in the 
A.A.A. Championships, athletics 
fans have another treat in store 
this weekend. On Friday and 
Saturday most of America’s top 
performers will be in the team to 
meet Great Britain at London’s 
White City. 

Two highlights of the meeting 
should be in the sprints, in which 
Peter Radford and David Jones 
will be up against Frank Budd, 
the first man to run the 100 yards 
in 9.2 seconds, and Stone Johnson, 
who has several times equalled the 
previous world record of 9.3 
seconds. 

On form, the two Americans 
should be battling each other for 
first and second places. But do 
not expect record-breaking times. 
Conditions vary greatly between 
here and the U.S.; the White City 
track is notoriously slow for 
sprinters, and the Americans will 
not find the sharp bend in the 220 
to their liking. 

We should see another great 
battle in the 440 yards, between 
our own Bobbie Brightwell, winner 
in the recent World Games, and 
the man he beat, America’s No. 1, 
Ulis Williams. 


America’s team includes many 
world champions, but one who 
hoped to come as holder of the 
world high jump record has since 
lost his title. He is John Thomas, 


who has a best leap of 7 feet 31- 
inches. This was beaten a few 
weeks ago by Valeri Brumel, the 
19-year-old Russian athlete, who 
cleared 7 feet 3J inches. 



Frank Budd, the fastest runner in the world, shows the secret 
of a quick start to an admirer in a New York boys’ club. 


Junior athletes on parade 


‘YY'hile Britain’s senior athletes 
are going through their paces 
at the White City this weekend, 
the stars of tomorrow will be 
competing at Chesterfield in the 
All-England inter-counties schools 
championships. 

Competitors will have some¬ 
thing extra to fight for this year. 
Apart from gaining individual 
honours, the 2,000 boys and girls, 
aged 14-18, will be after a place 
in the England schools’ team 
which is to meet Wales and Scot¬ 
land at Cardiff on 26th July. This 
will be the first meeting of its 
kind. 

Cheshire is particularly confi¬ 
dent of doing well this weekend. 
Among the team is John Speake, 
the Wirfal senior who ran the 100 
yards in 9.6 seconds last month; 
Andrew Blears, a Northwich 
senior, who unofficially broke the 
All-England schools’ triple-jump 
record with 45 feet 61 inches re¬ 
cently; and Glyn Pardoe, the 


County junior 220 yards champion 
and England Schoolboys’ soccer 
centre-forward last season. (He is 
likely to join Wolves this Summer.) 

This’ll make 
you whistle 

JJritish whistle manufacturers 
have something to whistle 
about, according to Mr. Frederick 
Erroll, Minister of State at the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. Erroll, who recently re¬ 
turned from a three-week tour of 
U.S.A. and Canada, was told 
there that British referees whistles 
are the best in the world, and that 
they can’t get enough of them. At 
the moment delivery takes six 
months. 

“ A referee does want his whistle 
to be reliable—especially in an 
American stadium,” said Mr. 
Erroll. 




BENEFIT FOR 
BRIAN CLOSE 

JJrun Close, the Yorkshire left- 
hand batsman and off-break 
bowler, takes his benefit on Satur¬ 
day in the match against Surrey at 
Headingley, Leeds. 

Brian Close made his County 
debut in 1949, at the age of 18, 
and that Summer not only 
achieved the cricketers’ “double" 
of 1,000 runs and 100 wickets, but 
played for England against New 
Zealand. Since then he has made 
several Test appearances and 
toured Australia in 1950-51. 

At the opening of this season he 
had scored 14,109 runs (20 cen¬ 
turies), had taken 693 wickets, and 
held 316 catches, all-round form 
which again merited the attention 
of the Test selectors. 

Brian might also have achieved 
fame as a footballer. He played 
for Leeds United, Arsenal, and 
Bradford City before deciding to 
concentrate on cricket. 



AT FULL STRETCH 


Tough test 
for Britain 
in Davis 
Cup 


_^fter their thrilling passage at 
Wimbledon, Bobby Wilson 
and Mike Sangster switch to 
hard courts this weekend for the 
Davis Cup match against Sweden. 
With A. R. Mills and Tony 
Pickard, they will be playing in 
the European Zone semi-final at 
Bastad. - 

They face a stiff test, but it 
could have been stiller. Jan Lund- 
quist, Sweden’s No. 1, is one of 
Europe’s leading players with a 
string of hard-court victories to 
his credit, and usually he is ably 
supported by Ulf Schmidt. But 
because of food poisoning it is 
doubtful whether Schmidt will be 
playing. He will probably be 
replaced by Sven Davidson, a 
seasoned campaigner who a year 
or two ago was ranked among the 
world’s best. 

Much will depend on 20-year- 
old Mike Sangster. On grass 
courts his thunderous service and 
heavy volleying can carry him to 
victory over all but the very best. 
On hard courts, however, points 
have to be worked for and ground 
shots come more into their own. 
Mike will have a tough fight on 
his hands. 



Michael Hurn of New Malden, 
Surrey, keeps his eye on the 
target during a training 
session. He has won many 
prizes for his marksmanship. 

Like Father 

M. G. Griffith seems destined 
for fame at two sports. The 
son of Billy Griffith, the former 
England wicketkeeper - batsman 
and now assistant secretary of the 
M.C.C., “M.G.G. ” is captain of 
the Marlborough School cricket 
eleven and a fine forcing batsman. 
He is also an outstanding hockey 
player, and next month will be a 
member of an English schoolboys’ 
party to tour Australia and 
Rhodesia. 



GIRLS! 


You’ll love this NEW 
library series—Just out 

Yes, the most popular characters from 1 Princess ’ weekly 
are appearing for the first time in book-length picture 
stories. The first two, each with 64 pages, are just out. 
No. 1 SUE DAY—DETECTIVE, a new adventure about the 

Happy Days. No. 2 SALLY AND THE STOLEN BALLET 

stars Sally Doyle the circus ballerina. 

PRINCESS 

PICTURE LIBRARY 

2 new book-length picture stories each month 1/- EACH 
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